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feeling, without imitating Mr. Paes Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 
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degree.”—/rish Daily Independent. 
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of life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; itis always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
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Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This work contains (1) new biographical and Oiaengeaphind matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) — 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letter 
to Lomb now first correctly rendered. 
* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.”—Glode. 
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*BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 

Tue publication on Monday last of the thou- 
sandth number of Blackwood’s is an event in 
riodical literature. Founded in April, 1817, 

William Blackwood, this parent and model 
d the modern magazine, a success from the 
first, has steadily, in spite of all competitors, 
kept on its way, and the birthday number, now 
issued from its old home, 45, George Street, 
Hiinburgh, shows “ Maga” to be full of life 
ad vigour. This new number, in the usual 
bown cover, with the thistle and the 
features of old George Buchanan on the 
font page, will find a permanent place in 
libraries. Beautifully printed on good paper, 
itforms in this respect a pleasing contrast to 
the early volumes. 
The contents are so well known that only 
passing reference need be made. On the 
frst page is a poem by Andrew Lang, ‘Our 
lathers,’ and this is followed by an imitation 
dthe ‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ No. LX XII., the 
lst of the series in which our old friends the 
tepherd, North, and Tickler took part being 
lao LXXI. The birthday is also referred to 
“The Looker-On.” With these exceptions 
umber has the usual contents, but 


In this addition to the ‘Noctes’ the sons 
of Scotland who are fighting the battle of life 
far from home are addressed in words by 
Neil Munro never to be forgotten :— 

Are you not weary in your distant places, 

Far far from Scotland of the mist and storm, 
In stagnant airs the sun-smite on your faces, 

The days so long and warm ? 

When all around you lie the strange fields sleeping, 

The ghastly woods where no dear memories roam, 
Do not your sad hearts over seas come leaping, 

To the highlands and the lowlands of your Home? 


Love strength and tempest —oh come back and 

share them ! 

Here is the cottage, here the open door ; 

We have the hearts although we ™ not bare them,— 
They’re yours, and you are ours for evermore. 
This anniversary will cause many to turn 

back to the early years. Apart from the con- 

tributions of well-known writers, those 
volumes contain a remarkable record of the 
times. The first six numbers, under the title 

Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, were jointly 

edited by James Cleghorn, the founder of the 

Scottish Provident Institution, and Thomas 

Pringle, author of ‘ Narrative of a Residence 

in South Africa’; but with the seventh num- 

ber Mr. William Blackwood took the entire 
control, changing the title to Blackwood’s 

Edinburgh Magazine. It was in this number 

that ‘The Chaldee MS.’ appeared, falling like 

a thunderbolt on Edinburgh. 

Vol. L, April to September, 1817, opens with 
a memoir of the late Francis Horner ; and 
its literary contents comprise ‘Remarks on 
Greek Tragedy’; a series of articles on 
Scottish gipsies, inspired, if not dictated, by 
Sir Walter Scott ; ‘Memorie of the Somer- 
villes’; a review of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ price 
21. 2s., and ‘Manfred,’ published at 5s. 6d. ; 
‘Harrington, by Maria Edgeworth; Dr. 
Chalmers’s ‘ Discourses’; and ‘Sacred Songs,’ 
by Thomas Moore. 

The original communications are numerous 
and varied. Much space is devoted to the 
‘Antiquarian Repertory.’ In an article on 
Savings Banks it is curious to find the title 
objected to. In the ‘ Literary and Scientific 
Intelligence’ the important sale of the library 
of Count Macarthy at Paris in May is 
mentioned, when, —_ other treasures, 
the Psalmorum Codex, Mogunt., 1457, fol., 
fetched 12,000 francs. We also find that the 
Paris booksellers’ petition for the repeal 
of the heavy duties on the importation of 
foreign books has been partly successful, and 
the duty reduced to ten francs per fifty 
kilogrammes métriques—about twocwt. The 
monthly list of new publications is full of 
interest, and the published prices vary much 
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(9 S. ILL. Fen. 4, 90, 


the new edition of Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary ’ is announced, 32 vols. 8vo. 
‘Morte d’Arthur,’ reprinted from Caxton’s 
edition of 1485, “with an introduction and 
notes by Robert Southey, Esq., price 8/. 8s.,” 
is announced in July. The stirring times 
of 1817 are brought to view in the ‘ Political 
Record.’ We have the account of the attack 
on the Prince Regent on his way to open the 
Houses of Parliament; the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act; the trial of Mr. T. J. 
Wooler, of the Black Dwarf, for libelling 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning ; also the 
trial for high treason of James Watson, 
senior (the jury giving a verdict of “ Not 
guilty,” it was decided that the trial of 
'Thistlewood, Hooper, and Preston should not 
be proceeded with); mention is made of the 
coinage of sovereigns in place of the old 


guineas ; the crossing of the Irish Channel tained, we may expect “ Maga” to live to add 
rt from St. Helena that | another “M.” to its woe? omy ; and in sucha 

health and looking well | ho i 
—‘“less bloated than ordinary ”—but com- |‘ Maga’: her history is a glorious one. Leng 
laining much of Sir Hudson Lowe and of his | may she flourish, and may she ever be true 


in a balloon ; the re 
Bonaparte is in g 


ing detained a prisoner, for which he knows 
no law; and that Russia is cultivating 
peace with all her neighbours and makin 
extensive reductions of her army, but stil 
with an eye to the Dardanelles. We have 
the Pacha of Egypt preparing to dispute the 
sovereignty of that province with the Otto- 
man Porte. We are also informed that the 
Paris census, taken in June, shows that the 
population exceeds 860,000, being 20,000 more 
than that of London; and it is recorded 
that Dr. Esquirol has read a paper to the 
Academy on a kind of mental derangement 
to which he gives a new term, “hallucina- 
tion.” A presentation to the Duke of 
Wellington of plate of the value of 
200,000/. by the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal is also noticed, as is the first survey 
of the wreck of the Royal George by means 
of the diving bell. Even a fire at Bankside 
is reported, at which, the water being low 
in the Thames, a tank of lime water was 
emptied into the engines, and it was remarked 
that the material thus wetted did not again 
take fire. It is also announced that the 
medals of the Royal Society have been pre- 
sented to Sir Humphry Davy, and that a 
Committee of the House of Commons reports 
that steam engines of some construction may 
be applied with pomeet safety, even to pas- 
senger vessels. ln Germany animal magnet- 
ism is in favour as a remedy for disease. All 
these, and many other things, are recorded in 
the ‘ Chronicle of Events.’ ~ of the ages 
among the deaths are indeed startling, six- 
teen during the six months being stated asover 


one hundred years, one being given at 130, 
and another at 117; but this was before the 
careful investigations of Mr. Dilke, Mr 
Thoms, and Sir Cornewall Lewis. Those 
who seek for information as to the foundip 
and progress of Blackwood will find fal 
details given in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ William 
Blackwood and his Sons’; in the notices of 
William and John Blackwood, ‘ Dictionary 
National Biography’ (vol. v.); the memoir 
of Christopher North, by his daughter Mr 
Gordon ; the obituary notice of William 
Blackwood, by Lockhart, in the Magazine for 
October, 1834; or in Curwen’s ‘History of 
Booksellers.’ Christopher North, in the 
‘ Noctes ’ (vol. iii. p. 70), said that “my chief, 
if not sole object in writing for ‘Maga’ is the 
diffusion of knowledge, virtue, and happiness 
all over the world.” If a like spirit be main. 


we may join heartily in the toast “Tp 


to her old traditions !” 


Joun C. Francis, 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 

Dogs any one take the modern picture 
book magazine seriously? The Quarterly 
Review noticed an “article” on the Shake 
speare-Bacon “controversy” in the Christ- 
mas “extra” of a popular monthly for 
1897. In the 1898 Christmas number of the 
same periodical there is a contribution which 
merits similar treatment. A writer has been 
hunting up the traditions of our fights with 
France, and displays his results, in the latest 
fashion, on a pair of flags. England, we find, 
has won thirty-two battles on land—Creey, 
Poictiers, Agincourt, Crevant, Roverai, 
Namur, Malaga, Blenheim, Ramillies, Ouden- 
arde, Almanza, Malplaquet, Dettingen, Min- 
den, Quebec, Acre, Vimiera, Corunna, Tala 
vera, Busaco, Barossa, Fuentes d’Onon, 
Albuera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Sala 
manca, Madrid, Vittoria, Orthes, Toulouse, 
Quatre Bras, and Waterloo ; and twenty on 
sea—Daunne, Dover, Channel, Sluys, Har- 
fleur, North Foreland, La Hogue, Lagos, 
Quiberon Bay, Finisterre, Grenada, Ushant, 
L’Orient, St. Vincent, Nile, Alexandria, San 
Domingo, Dominica, Basque Roads, and 
Trafalgar. France has won nine on land- 
Bruges, Bouvines, Beaujé, Verneuil, Landen 
Steenkirk, Fontenoy, 


Duquesne; and six on sea—Beach 
St ‘Desnin Minorca, Boulogne, La Kochelle 
and Lakes. 
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a The Haighas and Hatters of the present 
. Me & day have certainly been throwing themselves 
Thos into Anglo-Saxon attitudes to an extra- 
ndi ordinary extent. Hence one must be 
d f repared for nen but surely not for 
‘illiam fistorical retrospects of this kind. Take the 
ces of | names included : Rouvray (“the Herrings”) 
ary gf | 8S little more than a skirmish ; Malaga was 
emoir | 20t & land fight at all ; Almanza was a com- 
r Mr | plete defeat ; Madrid, whether 1706, 1710, or 
illiag | 1812, was no battle at all; Toulouse was not, 
ine for from a military point of view, a great 
ry of victory ; Harfleur was not a great sea fight ; 
a the North Foreland was fought against the 
chief Dutch, not against the French ; Finisterre 
is thee Was defeat in every sense ; Alexandria was 
pines ot a sea fight. On the other hand, Bruges 
main.) isan enigma ; Verneuil was a French defeat, 
to add second only to Agincourt ; Duquesne was 
sucha nota great event ; and, with the exception of 
t “J)— Beachy Head, none of the sea fights, except, 
Leng perhaps, Minorca, can be called great. 
> true From the Anglo-Saxon point of view, 
what can be thought of a writer who 
CIs. bills his country’s victories on a flag, and, 
while calling little events big, omits such 
items as Tenchebray (1106), Brenneville 
(1119), Fair of Lincoln (1216), Auray (1364), 
tun. Guinegate (“the Spurs,” 1513), St. Quentin 
rterly 4 (1557), Gibraltar (1704 and 1782), Creveld 
shake (1758), Wandewash (1760), Rodney’s great 
‘hrist-§ Victories at Havre (1759), in the West Indies 
y for § (1762), and at St. Vincent (1780), Wellington’s 
of thea St Sebastian, Nivelle, Nive, and the fierce 
which battles in the Pyrenees (1813), not to men- 
; beng on many others, the list of which would 
 withy be too long to quote? It will be unneces- 
latet# ty after this to say that France is even 
fing Forse | off, particularly in the sea fights. 
Cree} The victories of De Grasse, for instance, are 
verti, unmentioned, though it was the French 
uden.§ fleet that forced the surrender at Yorktown. 
Ming The failure of Caermarthen at Brest, and 
Tale-§ Such fiascoes as that of Mathews at Toulon 
Ynoraf 22d of Keppel off Ushant, are ignored 
Sale entirely. The land fights and the invasions 
louse, of France give rise to humorous reflections. 
tv on According to these results England subdued 
Har-§ France more than once. We are, therefore, 
Lagos, led to believe that her monarchs and generals 
shant, withdrew, in a spirit of eye | rather 
, Sanf} Tare in those black times. How did France 
andj} tecover herself after the Black Prince? Du 
sade Guesclin and the sweeping reverses of Eng- 
nden are unmentioned. After Agincourt and 
a Verneuil, too, we must have been very accom- 
Head ™modating. That we were thrown out of 
shelle§ ‘France by Orleans, Patay, Formigny, Castil- 
lon, by the Maid, and the “ Roi de Bourges,” 
“qui perdait gaiement son royaume,” has 


esca 
Taillebourg and Saintes (1242), fare no better. 
Calais an 
Brihuega and Villa Viciosa were even more 
complete defeats than Almanza. Fontenoy 
is 
bach, Klosterseven, and Bergen are gracefully 
passed over. 
and the disastrous campaign that followed. 
It is indeed unwritten history. 


subject peculiarly 


notice. [Earlier events, such as 


the Isle of Ré are unmentioned. 


redited to France, but Laufeldt, Hasten- 
So are Hondschoote, Dunkirk, 


There may be something to be said for 


“flag-wagging,” but at least it should be a 
true flag, and nota huge emblem pasted with 
“victories,” some of them never won, others 
never even fought, pitted against a little tri- 
colour only just large enough to display the 
ignorance written on it. 


GrorGE MARSHALL, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
THE subject of exhibitions in London is of 


great interest, and, so far as I know, is one of 


the few subjects of which no reasonably com- 
prehensive history has been published. The 
itself to “illustrating”; 

indeed, it is froma “lot” of London illus- 
trations, sold at Puttick & Simpson’s on 
26 June, 1858, that the following list is taken. 
The list, of course, does not include any 
exhibitions of a date later than 1858 ; and it 
is not complete even up to that date—for 
instance, Graham’s Celestial Bed is not in- 
cluded, and probably many others which were 
—- in their day. The list strikes me as 

ing quite worth reprinting in the pages of 
‘N. & It is as follows :— 

Egyptiana, Lyceum, 1802. 

fErial [sic] Ship, 1835, 

Albion Hall, 1837-50. 

Imack’s. 

Anatomical Models, 1736-1854, 

Apiarian Museum. 

Argyll Rooms, 1828-37. 

Armoury, 1838. 

Automata and Androides, 1775-1829. 

Barlow’s Panorama, 1841. 

Bartlett’s Diorama, 1851. 

Batchelor’s Panorama, 1856. 

Bath’s, 1802-39. 

Battles, 1742-1854. 


Bazaars, 1828-42. 

Bologna’s Mechanics, 1814. 
Booth’s, 1742. 

Bree’s Panorama, 1850. 
Broughton’s Amphitheatre. 
Caldwell’s Rooms, 1852. 
Campanari’s Antiquities, 1837. 
Carlisle House, 1772. 

Catlin’s American Indians, 1851. 
Caverns. 

Centrifugal Railway, 1842-8. 
Chinese Collections, 1842-54. 
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Clockwork, 1842. 
Cock Pits, 1742-1827. 
Colosseum, 1829-53. 
Cosmorama, 1822-54. 
Crosby Hall, 1847. 
Dioramas, Regent’s Park, &c., 1825-55. 
Du Loutherbourg, 1782. 
Egyptian Hall, 1821-54. 
Egyptian Mummy, 1832. 
Exeter Hall, 1831-53. 
Fieschi, 1836. 
Gallery of Illustration, 1850-3. 
Gallery of Practical Sciences, 1833-57. 
Hatton House, 1776. 
Hickford’s Rooms, 1772. 
Italian Fantoccini, 1771. 
King’s Concert Rooms, 1776. 
Lefort’s Mechanics, 1816. 
Les Ombres Chinoises, 1776. 
Leverian Museum, 1813-42. 
Lever’s Museum, 1784-5. 
Liverpool Museum, 1809. 
Lowther Rooms, 1834-54. 
Marshall’s Panorama, 1823-40. 
Minerals and Fossils, 1818-53. 
Minute Wonders of Art, 1742-85. 
Model of Guillotine, 1793. 
Models of Various Kinds, 1829-54. 
Museums, 1828-53. 
Nathan’s Assembly Rooms, 1836. 
New Rooms, Tottenham Street, 1778-85. 
Palace of Westminster. 
Panarmonian. 
Panoramas, Various, 1811-53. 
Pantheon, 1772-1834. 
Pearson’s Stained Glass, 1782-1821. 
Perrott’s Amphitheatre, 1742. 
Polytechnic, 1838. 
Prout’s Diorama, 1852. 
Puppet Show, 1773. 
Rath, 1827. 
Regent Gallery, 1853-7. 
Royal Rooms, Spring Gardens, 1817-23. 
St. Martin’s Hall, 1852. 
Saunders’s German Exhibition, 1833. 
Savile House, 1828-53, 
Sculpture, 1829-35. 
Smith’s Panoramas, 1849-53. 
Somerset Gallery, 1834-41. 
Temple of Concord, 1814. 
Tennis Court, 1742-1848. 
Thames Tunnel, 1843-55. 
Waxworks, Various Collections, 1830-55. 
Week’s Mechanics, 1831-54. 
Western Exchange, 1820-40. 
Wewitzer’s Pantomime, 1802. 
Wilmhurst’s Painted Window, 1830. 
Winstanley’s Water Theatre, 1711. 
Wyld’s Globe, 1851-5. 

W. Roserts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 


THe Port's IMMORTALITY PREDICTED BY 
Himsetr.—Every one knows of the difficulty 
experienced by contemporaries in deciding 
the place that one of their number will hold 
in the opinion of posterity. Much more 
difficult, then, should it be for a writer to 
pass judgment in this respect upon him- 


self. Most difficult of all should it be for a 


poet, who is so frequently represented, not 
always without reason, as a person of ill. 
balanced judgment and an exaggerated 
sensibility. N. evertheless it is a familiar fact 
that of poets several, at any rate, have dared 
to predict their own immortality, and that 
after generations have ratified the verdict, 
The tilovins quotations are from the works 
of some of the most celebrated of the world’s 
bards ; but it would be interesting to know 
how many writers of inferior rank have 
made about themselves similar predictions 
which have not been verified in the centuries 
to come. 
Thus Ovid on this subject speaks with no 
uncertain voice :— 
Ergo etiam, cum me supremus adederit ignis 
Vivam, parsque mei multa superstes erit. 
‘ Amores,’ i. xv. 41, 42. 
And every schoolboy has read Horace’s 
lines :— 
Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
oe non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
ossit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 
Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. * Odes,’ iii. 30, 
Less known, perhaps, are the lines of Pro- 
pertius :— 
Tum me non humilem mirabere sepe poetam, 
Tunc ego Romanis preferar ingeniis ; 
Nec poterunt juvenes nostro reticere sepulchro, 
Ardoris nostri magne poeta, jaces. 
Liber i. vii. 21. 
Dante was aware of his own worth, as he 
shows in more than one passage. In the 
fourth canto of the ‘Inferno,’ for instance, he 
meets Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan in 
Limbo, and is welcomed by them in a way 
that suggests that he was destined hereafter 
to as great a fame as theirs :— 
Da ch’ ebber ragionato insieme alquanto, 
Volsersi a me con salutevol cenno; 
E il mio maestro sorrise di tanto. 
d’ onore ancora assai mi fenno; 
th’ essi mi fecer della loro schiera, 
Si ch’ io fui sesto tra cotanto senno. 
* Inferno,’ iv. 97. 
Next comes Shakespeare :— 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. _ 
Sonnet xviii. 
Dr. Johnson, too, is said to have remarked 
to Goldsmith on one occasion, as they walked 
among the tombs in Westminster Abbey :— 
Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


And lastly Heine, who meditated as a reply 
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to the fair maiden who looked down from her 
window on the passing poet, as if she would 
ask who he might be :— 
Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter 
Bekannt im deutschen Land, 
Nennt man die besten Namen 
So wird auch der meine genannt. 
* Die Heimkehre,’ 15. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


GurttoTine Dirry.—Having had occasion 
(N. & Q.,’ 9% S. ii. 510) to quote the conclud- 
ing lines of what is apparently the carliest 
ditty on the guillotine, composed at the 
beginning of 1790 by a member of the 
Académie Francaise, it occurs to me that 
many of your readers would like to have the 

jece in its entirety. It must, however, be 

re in mind that it appeared while the 
illotine was “in the air,” and that Dr. Guil- 
Bein merely proposed the use, but had no 
rt in the invention or fabrication, of the 
eadly instrument, as I have explained at the 
above reference. 
Guillotin, 
Médecin, 
Politique, 
Imagine un beau matin 
ue pendre est inhumain 
t peu patriotique. 
Aussitét 
Tl lui faut 
Un supplice 
Qui, sans corde ni poteau, 
Supprime de bourreau 
L’office. 


C’est en vain que l’on publie 
Que c’est pure jalousie 
suppot 
Du tripot 
D’Hippocrate, 
Qui d’occire impunément 
Méme exclusivement 
Se flatte. 


Le Romain 
tuillotin 
Qui s’appréte 
Consulte gens du métier, 
Barnave et Chapelier, 
Méme le coupe-téte, 
Et sa main 
Fait soudain 
La machine 
Qui simplement nous tuera, 
Et que nommera 
Guillotine. 


106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


F. ApAms. 


Tae Fate or 1793 or 1794 
Garnier de Saintes brought about the de- 


struction of much of the ornamentation of | 


the cathedral of Sées, regarding it as the out- 
come of vain superstition :— 


** Alors les figurines des voussures du portail, la 
statue de la Sainte Vierge, et celles des autres saints, 
qui en décoraient les trumeaux, les parvis latérales 
et la galerie, les bas-reliefs de l’Assomption et des 
saints Gervais et Protais; toutes ces richesses d’un 
autre Age furent condamnées & disparaitre sous le 
marteau des démolisseurs. s débris en furent 
jetés péle-méle dans la rue Argentan et sur la place 
du Parquet ; puis comme ils encombraient, la vente 
en eut lieu par adjudication. Plusieurs tombereaux 
emportérent ces débris a la campagne, ot Yon tenta 
vainement de s’en servir pour batir une maison, 
dont les murs ne voulurent jamais tenir: la malé- 
diction planait sur ces pierres ainsi profanées.”— 
Dumaine’s ‘ La Cathédrale de Sées,’ p. 45. 


St. SwirHn. 


Pack Rac Ferast.—The cutting from a 
weekly called Scraps (ut infra) relating to an 
old agricultural custom is worth preserving. 
I gather the feast referred to therein was held 
in 1898 :— 


“ The agricultural labourers in some of the North 
Derbyshire villages, among other old customs, retain 
that of having a social gathering on Old Martinmas 
Day (23 November), which is, not over politely, 
designated the Pack Rag Dinner. The name refers 
to the fact that the indoor menservants about the 
farms, who are changing masters at Martinmas, 
gather together their belongings for removal from 
one house to another. The fanciful title of the 
feast goes to show that the wardrobes of hinds have 
not been over-well cared for in the past. Now, 
when the complaint of the neighbourhood is that it 
is not easy to obtain skilled labour on the land, the 
name Rag Pack may be a misnomer. The gathering 
is held in one of the public-houses in the parish 
where the men and lads pay for tea with substantia 
viands, and afterwards spend the evening in such 
amusements as present themselves, gossip and 
drinking probably forming the principal interests 
of the hour. Bad weather does not often deter 
the men from coming. In spite of an unexpected 
deep fall of snow, the last Pack Rag dinner was 
well attended in the North Derbyshire village of 
Holmesfield, where many old customs survive. On 
1 November, for instance, the children there go 
singing from house to house for what are called 
‘caking gifts.’ This is a legacy from the old feast 
of ingathering, when, in a neighbourhood where 
the fields are somewhat bleak and unproductive 
in proportion to the amount of labour they de- 
mand, it was once the custom for the labourers to go 
from farm to farm on 1 November, receiving at each 
house a small gift of money and a bread cake baked 
of the new flour of the harvest.” 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


“ ACREWARE”: two land 
terms appear in a court roll (1291) of Green- 
bury Manor in Barley, Herts, then belonging 
to Anglesey Priory, with a description of the 
tenancies in villenage. A tenant will hold a 
messuage and ten or five “acreware of land,” 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the same 
quantities of “mollond”—the latter by a 
money rent and services. The term “acre- 
ware” occurs again, among other places, in 
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a court roll (1507) of another Barley manor, 
that of Minchionbury, belonging to the 
convent of Chatteris. The amount of hold- 
ing varies from one of ten acreware to one 
of five or nine acreware. Suggestions as to 
exact meaning would be helpful. The sug- 
gestion that it may be a land measure (vide 
‘Cambridge Antiquarian Communications,’ 
vol. vi. No. 1) seems out of the question. 
There is no indication that a “ware acre” 
was larger than the statute acre. 

As to “mollond,” it is connected with 
“molman,” which I find in Leley’s edition 
of Wharton’s ‘Law Lexicon’ as a man 
subject to do service. We have the custo- 
mary services of “two molmen” mentioned 
as part of the valuation of another Barle 
manor. In Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ (vol. 1. 
pp. 295-6, first ed., 1739) there is given from 
the Ely Register an entry dealing with the 
manor of Bridgham, to the effect that the 
tenants paid “34 days’ work, called studework, 


the Strange Coniunctures and Accidents of State, 
that hapned in Europe, Asia, and Afrike, in the 
Reuolution of Seuenty Yeeres. Interlaced with 

mbassies, Sieges, Surprizes, Battels, Conquests, 
and Triumphs. Wherein is also declared the most 
Solemne Deification of the Roman Emperours and 
Empresses. And the Martiall Honor and Heroicke 
Valor of the ancient Southerne and Northerne 


Britans. Interpreted out of the Greeke Original], 
a : printed for Hugh Perry at the Harrow in 
ritaines Burse 1629.)” 


Maxwell’s spelling is not always commend- 
able, but it is interesting to note that he has 
anticipated the American fashion of discard- 
ing the u in such words as valor and honor, 
More interesting than the title-page is the 
dedication :— 

To the most August, 
most Sacred, and Victorious 
Heroina, 
Mother to innumerable braue Mo- 
narks, Princes, Peeres, and Chieffs ; 
Diva Britannia : 
Empresse of all Ilands ; 


which is done by molmen,” and “the molmen, 
in number 70, were obliged to make up 15 
carriages, and attend them, to carry in the | 
lord’s corn.” In ‘Cambridge Antiq. Comm.,’ | 
iv. 97, allusion is made to tenures of lands | 
called terre wara and terre de bondage from 
the court roll of the manor of Littleport in | 
the Isle of Ely (1316-27). Does not this look as | 
though “acreware” was to be connected not | 
with the Norman-French term “ warectum,” | 
or terra warata, but with A.-S. wara, defence 
(Profs. Maitland and Vinogradoff suggest it), | 
as protecting itself against the payment of 
geld, being exempted ; while “ mollond,” like | 
terre de bondage, had to bear the customary | 
burdens of taxation, as “molmen” had to} 
give customary services? I see Vinogradoff | 
notices a class of tenants as being “soke- 
manni qui vocantur molmen.” 
J. Frome Wiikrnson, F.S.A. 
Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 


MAXWELL’s ‘Heropran.’—There is a good 
notice of James Maxwell in the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ and my 
present desire is merely to indicate some 

ints of interest connected with his trans- 
ation of Herodian. At the end of the 
volume (p. 110 of bk. vi.) is this note :— 

“‘Augustam Herodiani Historiam vertebat I.M. 
Facultatis Art. in vtraq, Academia Mr: & Augus- 
tissimi (olim) Regis Iacobi (in Provincia Eborum) 
Delegatus.” 

This official employment, whatever it may 
have been, is not mentioned by his bio- 
grapher. The title-page is a masterpiece in 
its way :— 

“ Herodian of Alexandria His History of twenty 
Roman Cesars and Emperors (of his time). Relating 


of France and Ireland ; 
rincesse of *Palestine, Virginia, Guia- 
na, *Cyprus, New-England, &c. 
Soueraigne of the 200. Iles of the He- 
rides, Orcades, &c. 
Lady of the Ocean; 
nt of the Atlantike Empire : 
I consecrate this 
Imperiall, 
Impartiall, and Incom ble 
History of that Graue Senator, 
and Noble Statist, 
Herodian. 
In the margin is the following note, with 
references preceding the words “ Palestine” 
and “ Cyprus ”:— 

“* Rich. I. purchased it of Guy the last K. of 
Ierusalem. Rich. I. conquered it in his returne 
from Palestine. It contained anciently nine Ki 
ome Vid. Cluverij Introduct. Geograph. li. 
c. 26.” 

Could the most modern apostle of Imperialism 
excel this ? Wim E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Garricr’s Drury Lane on 
14 October, 1769, was performed for the first 
time ‘The Jubilee,’ consisting of dialogue 
written by Garrick, songs, and a pageant. 
The songs were printed in 1778, but the dia- 
logue “was never printed...... the D. L. 
manuscript was burnt with the theatre in 
1809. Elliston borrowed the Bath copy, and 
lost it” (Genest, v. 256). For the perform- 


ance at Covent Garden, 23 April, 1816, “ the 
dialogue of the ‘Jubilee’ is said to have been 
furnished by Kemble from his manuscript 
copy ” (Genest, viii. 551). 

hether Kemble’s MS. is still in existence 
I do not know, and Mr. Joseph Knight, in his 
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‘Life of Garrick,’ p. 253, repeats Genest’s 
statement that the dialogue was never 
rinted. There has, however, recently come 
into my possession a little volume containing 
two dramatic ~~ bound up together. The 
title-page of the second is as follows :— 

“The | Jubilee | in Honour of | Shakespeare. | A 

Musical Entertainment | as performed at the | 

eatre in Waterford, | with Additions | [four 
verses} | Waterford | Printed by Esther Crawley 
and Son, at | Euclid’s head, in Peter’s street | 
M,DCC,LX XIII. 

Among the dramatis persone occur the 
following mentioned by Genest: Ralph, 
Irishman, Ballad Singer, Country Girls, Mar- 

ry Jarvis, Female Ballad Singer, Goody 

nson, Persons in the Pageant. The scene 
is laid at Stratford-upon-Avon. I can find 
no trace of this either at the Bodleian or in 
the Museum Catalogue. H. A. Evans. 

The Elms, Begbroke, near Oxford. 


PATHOMETER: A NEW BarBaRisM.-—This 
word occurs, I believe for the first time in 
“literature,” in the Westminster Gazette of 
16 January. It is easy to guess what a 
physician would understand it to mean ; not 
so easy, however, to imagine what it is in- 
tended to signify, viz., an instrument for 
recording the distance travelled by a vehicle, 
and also the various directions in which the 
journey has been pursued, and the altitudes 
ascended and descended in its course :— 

“The record of directions is obtained by means 
of acompass. The needle is suspended at the top 
of the hometer, as the instrument has been 
named, directly above the tape on which the records 
are taken.” 

It is quite useless to bewail the invention of 
such monstrous terms as this. It is, perhaps, 
well to stick a pin through them, and label 
them in the eternal museum of ‘N. & Q.’ 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Tom Brown anp Dr. Fett.—The balder- 

h exordium of an article entitled ‘Oaths 
and the Law’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January commences as follows :— 


being “Doctor,” had no degree of any kind, 
having quitted Oxford without graduating. 
Next, ignorant apparently of the occasion of 
Brown’s impromptu rendering of Martial’s 
epigram, he imagines him “rebuffed” in an 
affaire de coeur and dejected in consequence. 
Fancy a devil-may-care fellow like Brown 
pining for “consolation” in any casualty of 
ife! The verses quoted, too, are not those 
usually attributed to Brown, but may per- 
haps be accounted for, as I have read tha 
there is a variant in the collective edition of 
his works. It is not so well known that Mar- 
tial’s lines had been previously parodied by 
Thomas Forde in 1661 :— 

I love thee not, Nel! 

But why, I can’t tell, &c. 


See ‘D.N.B.,’ xviii. 295 b. F. ADAMS. 


*‘HaMtet,’ By Dan Hayes.—In the Cardiff 
Western Mail, No. 9251, for 17 January, p. 7, 
it is mentioned that New Jreland has dis- 
covered an old playbill of the “Kilkenny 
| Theatre Royal” for 14 May, 1793. This play- 
bill is reprinted in the Western Maz, and the 
following is an extract from it :— 

“The Tragedy of Hamlet, originally written and 
composed by the celebrated Dan Hayes, of Lime- 
rick, and inserted in Shakespere’s Works.” 

The playbill concludes with the interesting 
notice that “no person whatsoever will be 
admitted into the boxes without shoes or 
stockings.” It is probable that this Irish 
claimant to the honour of the authorship of 
‘Hamlet’ is not so well known as his astound- 
ing claim might warrant. D. J. 


Qucries, 

WE must _request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


M. Hoene Wronski: Joun Ponp, Astro- 
NoMER Royat.—In August last I went to 
London for scientific researches concerning 


“The law is like a lady. It has, as she has, the 
t, without any assignment of reason, or with | 
sorts and fashions of wholly incompatible and | 

contradictory assignments of reason, to determine. | 

Those who are put in grievous plight by its de- | 

terminations and caprices must find for themselves, 

as poor rebuffed Dr. Brown was compelled to, such 
consolation as they can :— 

I love thee not, I know not why, 

But this I know, [ love thee not.” 


In his eagerness to thrust in “ poor rebuffed 
Dr. Brown” the writer makes a sad hash. | 


First, he transfers Dr. Fell’s title to Tom | 
wn, who, as is well known, so far from 


my kinsman, the celebrated Polish philoso- 
her Hoene Wronski, who had sojourned in 
ngland between 1820 and 1823, as I am pre- 
paring a scientific work about his life and 
writings. Notwithstanding careful inquiries 
in all the libraries and _ institutions of 
London, Cambridge, and Oxford, it proves 
impossible to find the following :— 

1. The Z7rue Briton (magazine or news- 
paper) from the years 1820 to 1823, containing 
most important articles by and about Hoene 
Wronski. It is very strange ; I found files of 
this paper before the year 1820, and after 
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1823, but it was absolutely impossible to find 
these two or three years. 

2. Two pamphlets of Hoene Wronski in 
French, entitled : (1) ‘ Extrait du Mémoire de 
M. Hoene Wronski sur la Théorie Mathéma- 
tique de la Terre,’ published by the Astronomer 
Royal, John Pond, as it seems with the autho- 
rization of the Royal Society, between May 
and July, 1821 (London); (2) ‘ Nouveaux Ex- 
traits du Mémoire de M. Hoene Wronski et 
de son Appendice, principalement sur la 
Théorie des Fluides ( — me in Fluids),’ 

ublished by the same in November, 1821 
Senden 

These two pamphlets were printed in 
a limited number of copies, and had been 
sent privately to all the learned men in 
England. My friend Dr. Galt, assistant to 
Lord Kelvin, and Mr. Dyson, of the Royal 
Observatory, advised me to address myself to 
you, asking you to be kind enough to make 
the necessary inquiries in your journal, in 
order to furnish the missing pamphlets and 
papers, or to procure any information where 
they can be found. All the official and public 
sources are exhausted. I rely only upon you, 
hoping you may be able, through your paper, 
to render me this great service, which con- 
cerns a most important scientific question. 

I should be also most grateful if you would 
give me, if possible, any information about 
the fevers Lock heirs of John Pond, Astronomer 
Royal in the years 1820-23, as in the papers 
left by him there is probably to be found 


a lengthy correspondence of great scientific | & 


value between him and the philosopher 
mentioned. ZENON PRZESMYCKI. 


16, Rue de la Grande Chaumiére, Paris. 


Appison’s ‘Rosamonp.’—I should be glad 
to know if a song beginning “Was ever 
nymph like Rosamond?” occurs in the above. 

HELEN ToyNBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


“FLucine.”— 

* Dick-pot, a brown earthenware pot sometimes 
pierced with holes, filled with bright coal or wood 
embers, used by old women and lace makers to put 
under their petticoats to keep the feet and legs 
warm when seated at work, which is termed 
flucing.” — Baker, ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words’ (1854), p. 179. 

What is the etymology of flucing ? 
A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“A FLURCH OF STRAWBERRIES.” — This is 
said to be a term for plenty of strawberries. 
It is registered in the Cheshire glossaries, 
and also appears as a North-Country expres- 
sion in Ray, Kennett, Bailey, and Grose. 


any of your readers tell me whether the 
expression is still in use in Cheshire or else- 


where ? A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 
AutHor Wantep. — “The Amicable 


Quixote ; or, the Enthusiasm of Friendshi 
In four volumes. London: Printed ry 
Walter, Charing - Cross. M.DcC.LXxXvim.” 
Small 8vo. H. 8. A. 


Muse Ptors.—A terrier of the parish of 
Westbourne on the extreme western edge of 
West Sussex, of the year 1664, now in the 
Bishop's Registry at Chichester, refers again 
and again to “ muse plots,” an expression to 
the meaning of which I can find no clue. It 
is manifestly used as a well-understood term, 
and it is suggested that the plots thus desig- 
nated were not of large size. Here are some 
quotations :— 

“The tith of wheat, barley, 
or beanes growing in the Muse plotts hereafter 
mentioned belongeth to the Vicar of Westborne.” 

* All tithes whatsoever of the Muse Plotts fol- 
lowing and litle Plots of Ground hereafter menconed 
bee they sown with corne or not doe solely belong 
to the said vicar of Westborne,—Imprimis the muse 
Plott lying at Quearne haven in Townsend ground 
cecil conteyning neere an acre of ground and enclosed 
by a Hedge.” — follow the descriptions of half 
a dozen small plots, none exceeding an acre, several 
only a quarter of an acre. 

‘Muse Plotts and other little Plotts at Arme- 
tage, Imprimis one Plott...... Item, a muse Plott 
ant conteyning neere half an acre,” &c. 

** Muse Plotts and other litle plotts at Innlands,” 


Cc. 
**Muse Plotts and other litle Plotts at Woodman- 
cote—Imprimis one Muse Plott belonging to Novice 
Land called Novice Paddocke.” 

“Item, a Muse Plott belonging to Francis Cam- 
pion’s Land which said Plott is called rucle garden 
wn conteyning about half an acre.” 


Joun H. Meer. 


oates, pease, fetches 


Holywell House, Oxford. 


‘THe Gotpen Srarrcase.—Can you tell 
me what is the story or legend illustrated in 
Burne-Jones’s ‘ Golden Staircase’? = 


Octiviz : Grant.—Rev. John Ogilvie, who 
died in New York City, 26 November, 1774, 
in his fifty-first year, was said to have been 
an uncle of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Richard 
Grant, of London, who died in 1859. Can 
any of your readers tell me their aiy 


Mustarp Mortro.—A story is told in Dr. 
Brewer’s ‘Phrase and Fable’ of Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, granting to the 
town of Dijon, noted for its mustard, 
armorial bearings with the motto “Moult 


Can | me tarde” (multum ardeo, I ardently desire). 


9 8. 
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The arms and motto, engraved on the prin- 
cipal gate, were adopted as a trade-mark by 
the mustard merchants, and got shortened 
into “Moult - tarde” (to burn much). So 
far Dr. Brewer ; but what is the foundation 
for the story? And has Dijon to-day the 
motto “Moult me tarde”? If so, does it 
mean “I ardently desire”? What, too, are 
the armorial bearings of Dijon? 
AMES Hooper. 


Rupens’s ‘DesceNT FROM THE CRross.’— 
In consequence of a recent pilgrimage to the 
high church of Our Lady, commonly called 
the cathedral, of Antwerp, [ request to be 

rmitted to inquire in OW & Q.’ if the fol- 
owing account of the origin of Rubens’s 
splendid work, the great triptych of St. 
Christopher, is really only a romance, or has 
the statement any foundation in fact }— 


“Rubens was very desirous to enlarge his garden 
by adding to it a patch of ground adjoining. It 
denned, unfortunately, that this piece of land did 
not belong to an individual who could be tempted 
by a large price, but to a society or club called the 
‘Arquebussiers,’ one of those old Flemish guilds 
which date their origin several centuries back. In- 
sensible to every temptation of money, they resisted 
all the painter’s offers, and at length only consented 
to relinquish the land on condition that he would 
paint a picture for them representing their patron 
saint, St. Christopher. 

“To this Rubens readily acceded, his only diffi- 
culty being to find out some incident in the good 
saint’s life which might serve as a subject. What 
St. Christopher had to do with crossbows or sharp- 
shooters no one could tell him. At last, in despair. 
the etymology of the word suggested a plan; an 
Christopheros, or cross-bearer, afforded the hint on 
which he began his great picture of ‘The Descent.’ 
For months long he worked industriously at the 
painting, taking an interest in its details such as he 
confesses never to have felt in any of his previous 
works. He knew it to be his chef-d’auvre, and 
looked forward to the moment when he should dis- 
play it before its future possessors. The day came; 
the ‘Arquebuss’ men assembled and repaired in a 
body to Rubens’s house, and the triumph of the 
painter’s — was displayed before them. But 
not a word was spoken ; no exclamation of admira- 
tion or wonder broke from the assembled throng, 
not a murmur of pleasure or even surprise was there. 
On the contrary, the artist beheld nothing but faces 
peg of disappointment and dissatisfaction ; 
and at length, after a considerable pause, one ques- 
tion burst from every lip, ‘Where is St. Christo- 
pher?’? It was to no purpose that he explained 
the object of his work. They stood obdurate and 
motionless. It was St. Christopher they wished for ; 
it was for him they bargained, and him they would 
have. Matters remained for some months thus, 
when the Burgomaster happened to hear of the 
atire transaction, and, waiting on the painter, 
‘Why not,’ said he, ‘ make a St. Christopher on the 
wutside of the shutter?’ The artist caught at the 


proposal, seized his chalk, and in a few minutes 
etched out a gigantic saint, which the Burgo- 


the oecasion. 


“The ‘Arquebuss’ men were again introduced, 
and, immediately on beholding their patron, pro- 
fessed themselves perfectly satisfied. The bargain 
was concluded, the land ceded, and the picture 
hung up in the great cathedral of Antwerp, where, 
with the exception of the short period that the 
French spoliation carried it to the Louvre, it has 
remained ever since, a monument of the artist’s 
genius, | the greatest and most finished of his 


works.” — Vi Lever’s ‘Adventures of Arthur 
O'Leary.’ 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, S.W. 


Sr. Carrs or HerpManstoun.—Can any 
of your readers tell me where I can find the 
best and fullest account and pedigree of the 
family of St. Clair of Herdmanstoun from 
the beginning of the seventeenth — 


“ RopFa.u.”—Can any of your readers tell 
me what a “rodfall” means, and what are the 
causes of its having been made? I have a 
place in Essex which at the distance of half 
a mile all round the house is surrounded by a 
broad steep bank. This in local phraseology 
is called the “rodfall.” There are certain 
privileges in connexion with this “rodfall” 
which I need not trouble you with. It looks 
in places like a fortification, it is so broad and 
substantial. OLp SuBSCRIBER. 


AsHaM, DevonsHrre.—I venture to inquire 
if any of your readers can tell me anything 
about Abham in Devonshire, an estate for- 
merly in the possession of the Caunter family. 
I cannot find it mentioned in the county his- 
tories I have seen. Conpor. 

1, Clarendon Place, Leamington. 


SrapLeTon’s ‘ForTRESS OF THE 
When did Stapleton’s ‘ Fortress of the Faith’ 
first appear? I refer to the translation from 
the Latin of the ‘ Propugnaculum Fid. Prim.’ 
by Thomas Stapleton, the Roman controver- 
sialist of the age of Elizabeth. Stapleton 
was the author of ‘The Three Thomases.’ He 
is often quoted in Whitaker’s ‘ Disputation 
’ (Parker Soc.). S. ARNoTT. 


ing. 
(1565. See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Portrait oF or 
Tyrone.—Atkinson in his ‘Ireland exhibited 
to England’ (1823), at p. 309, says that in “a 
portrait of the famous Ear] of Tyrone, drawn 
after his banishment, now in possession of an 
English nobleman, one of his galloglasses is 
represented as attending on him.” As no 
portrait of Hugh O’Neill is known to exist, 
it would be a matter of some interest if this 
portrait could be discovered. The fact that 
the earl is represented as being attended by 


master at once pronounced suited to 
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one of his galloglasses might help to its 
identification. Ricwarp Linn. 
229, Hereford Street, Christchurch, N.Z. 


Roman Numerats.— Next year we shall 
change the figures 1899 to 1900. How are the 
Roman numerals to be written? Are we to 
add another c to the three now used, or write 
moM., following the example of xrx.? I sug- 
gest that mcm. is not only more correct than 
mpcccc., but will save the use of three letters 
for the entire century. H. B. Hype. 

Ealing, W. 

[The Alduses used mir. for 1498 in the first 
edition of Aristophanes, now before us.] 


MrintaTurE BY Peter Ottver.—Is there 
any chance of identifying this miniature? A 
man about thirty-five, black hair, moustache, 
and thin close-cut beard, black eyes and pale 
complexion, rather a foreign appearance, 

ssibly a Spaniard or Frenchman, dressed 
in a grey doublet embroidered with black, 
falling ruff, and wearing the wide pink or 
light red ribbon of an order (the jewel is not 
visible) round his neck. The miniature is a 
very beautiful one, and signed. In the back- 
ground is inscribed in gold letters “ter «& 
amplius.” The ¢ might perhaps be some 
other letter. C. L. Linpsay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens, 8. W. 


SURNAMES IN -son.—Can any expert in 
names give information as to the earliest 
occurrence of these patronymics? References 
would be particularly valuable if the same per- 
son could be shown to occur as, e.q., both filius 
Johannis and Johnson or Jackson. In regard 
to my own name, I believe the majority of 
those who spell it with one / pronounce the G 
hard—those who spell it with two, soft. Are 
both or either of these traceable to the 
common medieval filius Gille? Is the Ice- 
landic form Gilsson a patronymic or metro- 
nymic? P. Grtson. 

38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


“ Joun-a-Duck’s MARE.”—In ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
chap. xxvi., Wamba says to Cedric and Athel- 
stane in Front-de-Boeuf’s castle: “I am like 
John-a-Duck’s mare that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck.” Does this refer 
to some old story, or is the saying~a passing 
invention of Scott’s own? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Croveu, or Ciirre.—How should 
this well-known word be pronounced? Near 
Keighley it is Clife ; near Clitheroe I found 
two pronunciations (with the one spelling 
Clough), Klooand Kluf. What is the reason 
of this? Are there any well-defined bound- 


aries between districts where the various 
pronunciations prevail? If my memory 
serves me, the sound Xloo is used on the 
north-west side of the Ribble valley, and 
Kluff on the south-east side ; but this may 
not be invariable. Clif gives place to 
Clough on the west side of Keighley before 
you reach Skipton. FrEep G. ACKERLEY. 
Keighley Rectory. 


Entry Reoister.—‘ 1578. Secundo die 
mensis Junii ‘the cutted owen’ de Brocton 
egit suprema et sepultus fuit.” Can any one 
suggest the meaning of this strange entry, 
which occurs in the parish register of Ship- 
ton in this county ? 
Gripert H. F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Piayine Carps on A Tower.—I 

shall be glad to have particulars of the repre- 

sentation of playing cards carved on the 

tower of Little Wittenham Church. I pre- 

sume some legends are told respecting the 

carvings. ANDREWS. 
Hull Press, Hull. 


Amprose Crowiey.—I should be glad 
if some one would furnish me with details of 
the pedigree of the above named, who is 
described as “ Knight of Greenwich.” I can- 
not find any. Will some one also tell me 
whether there is any ray existing now 
under the name of “ poe Manor,” and to 
whom it belongs. T. A. J. Prez. 

Fletching, Sussex. 


Beglics. 
THE ROMAN GHETTO. 
(9 ii. 463.) 

Ir the Ghetto moved Pror. Butter “to 
wide-eyed wonder” in 1843, it should do so 
even more effectually to-day. The body of itis 
clean swept away, and the site still unbuilt 
upon, except that the riverine boundary is 
now embanked and planted with trees. e 
Cenci palace, with its Medusa head over the 
entrance, yet remains, newly restored and 
resided in, and a fringe of Hebrew slum ex- 
tends from it round to the Porticus of Octavia, 
wherein stands 8. Angelo in Pescheria, one 
of the churches wherein Gregory XIII. and 
later Popes compelled Jews to listen to 4 
sermon. It is the same church also whence 
Rienzi issued with his colleagues in 1347 in 
order to upset the aristocratic tyranny i 
Rome and rashly make himself “ Dictator.” 
Thence the ragged fringe continues fora couple 
of hundred yards towards the Ponte Quattro 
Capi, leading to the Tiber island. Just at this 
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point still stands the little church referred 
to by Pror. Butter, bearing the fresco of 
the Crucifixion upon its front, facing the 
Ghetto that was, and displaying the words of 
Isaiah quoted, both in ee and Latin. 
This miserable building was erected nomin- 
ally | a converted Jew; but the people 
and religion it insulted so long are free and 
flourishing, while it moulders neglected, filthy, 
and generally closed. A Christian endea- 
voured once to pick my pocket near it, so I 
have reason to remember the spot. 

With regard to the question which Mr. 
Butter says he has answered, ze. “Why 
were Jews at Rome obliged to wear a 
national badge, especially a large letter O 
of a yellow colour on the breast?” I am 
unable to endorse his attempted explana- 
tion. The custom of wearing a round 
yellow badge prevailed only during the 
thirteenth century, having been decreed by 
Innocent III. in 1215; but it was not to be 
the peculiar distinguishment of Jews. Sara- 
cens and heretics were likewise included in 
the enactment.* They were to wear a large 
round of yellow stuff sewn on their breast- 
covering ; but it was not a letter of the 
alphabet. The first complaint we hear 
of it occurs in 1269, when Benjamin ben 
Abraham bewails the degrading ge, the 
confiscation of the holy books, the destruc- 
tion of gravestones, and the desecration of 
Hebrew graves (cf. ‘ Hebr. Literatur-Vereins,’ 
1888). Nevertheless, under the phenomenal 
number of Pontiffs whose reigns cumber 
the last half of the thirteenth century, 
although Jews in Rome suffered, they are 
believed to have enjoyed relatively consider- 
able tranquillity. Tribute and homage were 
exacted from them by Popes and princes ; 
and “the thirty pieces” of silver were 
made obvious in the figures of the sums 
paid. They had to provide also a Syrian 
mantle for the “Senator Urbis” and a capari- 
son for his horse. Among other and more 
galling exactions, they were compelled to con- 
tribute largely to cover the cost of the Passion 
Play on Monte Testaccio and the games in 
the Circus Agonalis (Piazza Navona). This 
first appears clearly in an edict of Robert, 
King of a as “Senator Urbis,” 2 March, 
1334. By this time (if not many years before), 
however, the Senators had changed the badge 
worn by the Jews from the odious yellow 


“round” into a reddish cloak.+ This pro- 
* The special intention of this seems to have been 
to warn Christians against forbidden carnal inter- 


course with heretics. 
+ Yellow in those days was the most prized colour 


bably took place after Charles of Anjou was 
Senator, A.D. 1270, and it may (as is thought 
by certain writers) have signified the purple 
robe which had nm mockingly put upon 
Jesus(?). Physicians, however, were able to 
obtain exemption from wearing this. 

At that later terrible period for Roman 
Jews when the Dominican Paul IV. (1555), 
imitating the Venetian Ghetto,* formed an- 
other having five gatest in Rome, and issued 
his bull “Cum nimis absurdum,” he compelled 
male Jews to wear a yellow “berretta” and 
their womankind to wear a yellow veil or 
“reticella.” He did not revive the former 
badge, however, and the colour, which was of 
the orange tint, may or may not have been 
selected in memory of traditional Judas 
colour. It may, more probably, have been 
suggested by the San Benito worn by con- 
demned heretics, which in turn represents 
the colours of fire and flames. 

When Paul IV. died, in 1559, great was the 
rejoicing among all classes in Rome, especially 
among the Jews, who similarly rejoiced at the 
death of Pius IX., and with good reason. We 
read how the magistrates and bystanders 
witnessed the breaking up of the Pope’s 
statue, and how they laughed derisively when 
a Jewish youth went up and placed his yellow 
“berretta” upon the pontifical head, which 
remained a target for stone practice through- 
out the day, until some one out of pity hurled 
it into the Tiber. 

But I must not dwell at greater length on 
this interesting subject, which would fill, and 
has filled, volumes.{ St. CLaArR BADDELEY. 


Robert Browning’s poem ‘ Holy-Cross Day, 
on which the Jews were forced to attend an 
annual Christian Sermon in Rome,’ is an 
attempt to describe Jewish feeling on the 
subject. The poet notes that Gregory XVI. 
(1833-46) abolished the sermon. OB 


It is more than “local tradition,” it is an 
historical fact, that by a Papal bull issued in 
1584 Jews were compelled to hear a sermon 
on “ Holy Cross Day ” (14 Sept.) at the church 
of S. Angelo in adjoining the 
Ghetto. Browning gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the caving congregation and the 
hair, as well as of Angevin lilies. One has merely to 
examine the fourteenth-century frescoes and litera- 
ture to remark the universal fashion for ‘‘ biondi 
crini”; probably a survival from classic times. 

* The “Shut-in”; corrupted from a Hebrew 


term. 

+ Leo XII. added three more gates. . 
t Cf. ‘Geschichte der Juden in Rom,’ A. Berliner, 
1893; ‘Die Juden im Mittelalter,’ G. B. Dep ings 
1834 ; *C. Re. Statuti della Citta di Roma, ; 


after blue. It was the prevailing colour of Angevin 


Il Ghetto di Roma,’ F. Natale, 1887. 
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y’ in ‘Dramatic Romances.’ It is pleasant 
informed by him in a note at the end of 
the poem that “Pope Gregory XVI. abolished 
this bad business of the sermon.” 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 


In 1736-7 “the Jews at Avignon and all 
over the Pope’s dominions were obliged to 
wear yellow hats” (Atheneum, 16 April, 1898, 
p. 493). 

_ Yellow as mourning is mentioned in Haz- 
litt’s edition of Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ ii. 205. 
It was, and I think still is, the mourning 
colour in Sweden (Marryat’s ‘ Year in Sweden,’ 
1. 361). In 1606 certain debtors in Scotland 
were required to wear hats or bonnets of a 
yellow colour, and this, it seems, continued 
to be the custom until after the middle of 
the _ century (Burton, ‘Scot Abroad,’ 
1. 241). 

The late Prof. Rogers, under the year 1698, 

uotes from the Harting accounts “a leap of 

ellow Jack” (‘History of Agriculture and 
Prices,’ vi.609). What does thismean? “Leap” 
is, perhaps, a basket, and “ yellow jack” some 
sort of fish. 

Southey, referring to Echard’s ‘ History of 
England,’ points out that the colours of the 
Earl of Essex in the Caroline civil war were 
deep yellow (‘Commonplace Book,’ iii. 60). 
This seems to show that at that time yellow 
was not regarded in this country as indicative 
of shame or misfortune. 

Epwarp Pracock. 


in his poem ‘Holy - Cross 
a 
to 


DescrIPTIVE SURNAMES IN THE WAVERLEY 
Novets (9 S. ii. 379, 464).—Although I sent 
a list (imperfect) of these names to * N. & Q.’ 
more than twenty-three years ago (5 S. iv. 
305), nevertheless, as my friend C. C. B. has 
made a special appeal to me, I have no ob- 
jection to return to the subject. I fear, how- 
ever, that I must nnenentell repeat some of 
my former remarks in 1875. My ist contained 
upwards of thirty of these droll names, but, 
as will be seen from C. C. B.’s note, there are 
many more than this number. For my part, 
I should be very sorry to “want” these de- 
lightful nomenclatures. I do not mean that 
— are all equally delightful; but who, 
with a sense of humour, could come upon 
some, at all events, of them without “ chort- 
ling in his joy”? The following, if not the 
very best, are, I think, amongst the best. 
Mr. Twigtythe, the Ullswater in 
‘Waverley’; Mr. Graneangowl (.¢., groan 
and howl), a Covenanting preacher, in ‘The 
Legend of Montrose’; Seonemes Storm- 


heaven, David Deans’s favourite preacher 


(I think Stormheaven without Boanerges 
would have been better); Clippurse and 
Hookem, lawyers, in ‘Waverley’; Mungo 
Mangleman, a surgeon, in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian’; Dr. Quackleben, “the Man of Medi- 
cine,” in ‘St. Ronan’s Well’; Raredrench, an 
apothecary, in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’; Mr. 
Mortcloke, an undertaker, in ‘Guy Man- 
nering’; Sir Peter Pepperbrand, a fire-eatin 
knight or baronet, in ‘The Antiquary ’; 
Master Maulstatute, a Justice of the Peace, 
in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ Without making a 
close examination, I fancy that ‘The For- 
tunes of Nigel’ contains nearly as many of 
these descriptive names as any of the series. 
In my list above mentioned there are ten 
from this romance alone, the best of which 
are perhaps Raredrench (above), and_Pin- 
divide, a bankrupt. C. C. B. includes 
Yellowley amongst Scott’s characteristic 
names. I do not quite see why, unless he 
means that Yellowley is descriptive of the 
jaundiced eye with which Triptolemus re- 
garded Shetland and all things connected 
therewith. C. C. B., writing no doubt from 
memory, has included Driver and Miss 
Martha Buskbody in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian.’ Driver is in ‘Guy and, 
although Miss Buskbody may possibly be 
alluded to in ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
she belongs to ‘Old Mortality.’ See the con- 
cluding dialogue between her and Peter 
Pattieson. By Dick Ostler I do not imagine 
that the author intends us to understand 
that his name was actually Ostler. Does it 
not mean Dick the Ostler ? 

Compare Jack Hostler, in ‘ Kenilworth’; 
Tom Tailor, in ‘The Monastery’; Robin 
Ostler, in ‘1 Henry IV.’; Dick surgeon, in 
‘Twelfth Night’; and Jack priest, in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

The reviewer (9 §. ii. 380) speaks of Scott 
“burdening himself” with these descriptive 
names. I feel pretty sure that Scott, so far 
from regarding them as a burden, wrote 
them with a twinkle in his eye, and enjoyed 
them nearly as much as his readers do. As I 
said in my former note, I do not think that 
Scott in any of his characteristic names has 
quite equalled Mrs. Leo Hunter. This was 
an exceedingly “ happy thought” on the part 
of Dickens, as it is exactly descriptive of the 
good lady’s “lion-hunting ” propensities, and 
yet it looks like an actual name. 

I ought to add that Malvoisin in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
although not so droll as Leo Hunter—indeed, 
it is not intended to be droll at all—is nearly 
ok poe in its own way, as it, of course, means 

neighbour, and yet it looks very like a 
real Norman name. 
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Another of Scott’s favourite habits is that 
of making foreigners, or uneducated people, 
mangle actual names in a very comic way. 
In Dousterswivel’s mouth r Mr. Blatter- 

owl becomes Dr. Bladderhowl and Dr. 
therhowl, whilst, en revanche, Douster- 
swivel’s own name is gloriously mangled b 
Edie Ochiltree—Dustandsnivel, 
Dousterdeevil, Dunkerswivel, Dustersnivel, 
and, best of all, Dustanshovel. Botherhowl 
and Dustanshovel—“ Quis talia fando tem- 
peret a risu?” Then look at the delicious 
way in which Mrs. Blower muddles Dr. 
Quackleben’s name —Dr. Cocklehen, Dr. 
Cacklehen, Dr. Kickalpin, Dr. Kittleben, 
Dr. Kittlepin, Dr. Kittlehen, Dr. Kickherben. 
Here is an “air with variations” indeed ! 

C. C. B. has noticed the reviewer’s remark 
at p. 380 that there are more of these de- 
scriptive names in ‘ Kenilworth’ than in the 
Scottish romances. ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ 
(really a Scottish story, although the scene is 
laid in London) and, as C. C. B. points out, 
‘The Heart of Midlothian’ would seem to 
contradict this. 

Iam sorry that the reviewer should speak 
somewhat coldly of ‘Kenilworth.’ He says, “It 
is, after all,a fine romance.” I should rather 
think it is! Edward FitzGerald, who appears 
to have much preferred Sir Walter's Scotch 
to his English romances, in writing to Fanny 
Kemble on 6 June, 1872, says, “I believe I 
should not care for the Ivanhoes, Kenilworths, 
&ec., any more. But Jeanie Deans, the Anti- 
quary, &c. I shall be theirs as long as I am 
yours sincerely E. F.G.” Yet in less thana 
year from this time he writes again : “ Kenil- 
worth, which very place—which very name 
of a place—makes the English world akin.” 

For my part, I ask, Is ‘Guy Mannering’ 
better than ‘Ivanhoe,’ is ‘Old Mortality’ 
better than ‘Quentin Durward,’ and is ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor’ better than ‘ Kenil- 
worth’? May we not say, “Les uns valent 
bien les autres,” and be thankful for the Black 
Knight as well as for Dandie, for Louis XI. 
(from a literary point of view, I mean) as well 
as for Claverhouse and Burley, and for poor 
murdered Amy as well as for poor equally 
(by her mother and brother) murdered Lucy? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


I think for characteristic surnames in this 
series Richie Moniplies (‘ Fortunes of Nigel’) 
will be hard to beat. .Mony=many (ply, 1, a 
fold, a plait, a twist [of string, worsted, &c.]; 
2, bent, turn, direction, bias, Ogilvie) ; plies= 
shifts, turns, evasions. Mi 


EMO. 


FrencuH Sone §. ii. 529).—This song is 
printed in the “Students’ Tauchnitz Edition” 
of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ published by 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1888 (part i. 29, 266). No 
author’s name is stated. The commentator, 
Dr. Immanuel Schmidt, gives the name of the 
song as ‘ Le Bohémien Parisien,’ and says that 
M. Dueré, of Geneva, states that the song was 
composed about forty years before that time, 
t. e., before 1888. It is, however, not clear 
whether the verses printed in this edition of 
‘Tom Brown’ are the whole or only part of 
the song. B. 


West Inpran Famiiies (9% ii. 508).— 
W.A. Feurtado’s ‘Official and other Personages 
of Jamaica from 1655 to 1790,’ issued by Feur- 
tado’s Sons, Kingston, Jamaica, 1896, will be 
found extremely useful so far as families in 
that colony are concerned, although, as a 
matter of fact, it does not contain any refer- 
ences to either of the two names, Barrif and 
Ewins, mentioned by the Rev. A. T. Mice... 

W. Roperts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Counts or HoLianp (9" S. ii. 468 ; iii. 31).— 
Your correspondents describe William, Count 
of Holland, by various titles: (a) Emperor of 
the Romans; (4) Emperor of Germany ; (c) 
Deutscher Konig ; (d) King of the Romans. 
May I venture to inquire whether he was ever 
entitled to more than the last two? Further 
I may remark that I did not expect to find a 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ indulging in such 
an inaccurate description as that of “Em- 
peror of Germany,” a title never assumed by 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire. Mr. 
CHURCHILL appears to be the most. scholarly 
in his description. The German king might 
or might not become Roman ———., ; 


THe Sone (9 §. ii. 143, 471).— 
Liddell and Scott, in their dictionary, say 
that Philomela waschanged into anightingale, 
and, in support of what they say, refer to the 

sage of Apollodorus which I have quoted ; 

ut in that sage quite the contrary is 
said. It is there said that Procne became 
a nightingale, and Philomela a swallow. 
Liddell and Scott say that the name Philo- 
mela may mean lover of song ; but the lady 
had her name before she was changed into a 
bird. As she had lost her tongue, it seems 
more probable that she should be changed 
into a swallow, which pecnye | is supposed 
incapable of singing and only able to twitter. 
I know that the more common form of the 
legend makes her the nightingale ; but the 
other form is well known. Francklin in one 


Temple. 
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of his notes to his translation of Sophocles, 
the Abbé Banier in a note to Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ and the poet Gray his prose 
refer to it. . YARDLEY. 


Two of our living poets have sung of the 
song of the swallow—Prof. Dowden and Mr. 
Swinburne. Both speak of its wild, irre- 
pressible joyousness. The lark is its only 
rival for “clear, keen joyance.” Dowden’s 
verses (beginning “Wide fields of air left 
luminous”) I have not at hand ; they speak 
of the bird as singing chiefly in the evening 
and when on the wing—which is, I believe, 
true to the facts. Swinburne contrasts the 
joyousness of the swallow with the melancholy 
of the nightingale :— 

O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 
But this lovely poem is well known. 
Cc. C. B. 

Tue Cotourn GREEN AND THE GRAHAMS 
AND St. Crarrs (9° 8. ii. 465; iii. 37).—Mr. 
Peacock may like to add to his notes on the 
use of green the fact that ribbons of a vivid 
myrtle green are much used about shrines, 
and thence for cure of croup and peony 
other evils, at Poitiers. It is considered the 
special colour of St. Radegonde. The grille 
before an altar in the north aisle of Notre 
Dame la Grande is profusely entwined with 
it. Above is a window in which St. Rade- 

onde and St. Hilary attend the Blessed 

irgin, who has in keeping the keys of the 
city, which a traitor would fain have given 
up to the English in 1202. At St. Radegonde’s 
more green ribbons are to be found, and the 
croup necklaces may be purchased. 
Sr. 


May I be permitted to mention, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that Charles 
Stewart Parnell entertained the greatest 

ssible aversion to this colour? His know- 
edge of literature, not excepting the history 
of Tis native land, it need hardly be re- 
marked, was sparse in the extreme. Never- 
theless Parnell sometimes indulged in the 
luxury of quoting poetry ; but his quotation 
was invariably the sixth line of Moore’s 
well-known melody ‘Remember Me’:— 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and 


ree, 
First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea, 
I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 
But oh ! could I love thee more deeply than now? 
Yet, though it is considered lucky to wear 
green, such as emeralds, on a Friday, “the 


uncrowned king,” I believe, was never known 
to wear the slightest sign of a shamrock on 
St. Patrick’s day, not even to please his com- 


patriots. Henry Geratp Hope. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


“ CHarME ” (9 i, 287 ; ii. 173).— 

“As fuel, the wood of the hornbeam should be 
ylaced in the highest rank. In France it is pre- 
erred to every other for apartments, as it lights 
easily and makes a bright flame, which burns 
equally, continues a long time, and gives out abund- 
ance of heat; but though its value in this respect 
surpasses that of the beech in the proportion of 
1655 to 1540, yet the shape of the logs of hornbeam 
is so irregular that a cord of it, measured as they 
measure willows (see p. 1470), is not worth more in 
Paris in proportion to a cord of beech than 1486 to 
1540. In England the hornbeam is considered to 
make lasting firewood ; and, according to Boutcher, 
it burns as clear as a candle (‘Treat.,’ &c., p. 58). 
Evelyn also says: ‘It makes good firewood, where 
it burns like a candle ; and was of old so employed : 
“* Carpinus teedas fissa facesque dabit.”’ And Miller 
speaks of it as excellent fuel. Its charcoal is highly 
esteemed, and in France and Switzerland it is pre- 
ferred to most others, not only for forges and for 
cooking by, but for making gunpowder, the work- 
men at the great gunpowder manufactory at Berne 
rarely using any other (see ‘ Dict. des Eaux et 
Foréts,’ art. ‘Charme’).”—Loudon, ‘ Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum,’ p. 2009. 

THomas J. JEAKES. 


Jews AND Bitts or ExcnHance (9 ii. 
466).—The following passage from Cicero's 
letters ‘Ad Fam.’ (lib. ii. 5) seems to show 
there was a sort of foreign exchange under 
the name of “ permutatio ” :— 

“Prope Cal. Sextiles puto me Laodicex fore: ibi 
perpaucos dies, dum pecunia accipitur, que mihi 
ex publica permutatione debetur, commorabor.” 
The passage from Ovid will be found ‘Art. 
Am.’ (lib. i. 421) :— 

Institor ad dominam veniet discinctus emacem, 

Expediet merces teque sedente suas. 
Quas illa inspicias, sapere ut videare, rogabit. 
Oscula deinde dabit : deinde rogabit, emas. 
Hoc fore contentam multos jurabit in annos. 
Nunc opus esse sibi, nunc bene dicet emi. 
Si non esse domi, quos des, causabere numnios ; 
Litera poscetur ; ne didicisse juvet. 
I should say “litera” means an acknowledg- 
ment of the debt, as the lover pleads want of 
the “ready.” The whole passage is thoroughly 
Ovidian. “Oscula deinde dabit” is very fine. 
No doubt Corinna got her finery ; whether 
“hoe fore contentam,” &c., is by no means so 
certain. Gro. T. SHERBORN. 
Twickenham. 


A Trapirron (9 §. i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173, 256, 296, 393, 474 ; iii. 33).—Although 


not venture to say anything as to the relative 


I was at Sées last October, and have a photo- 
| graph of the cathedral before me now, I dare 
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heights of its spires as they at present stand. 
Few churches have undergone more perils of 
destruction and of restoration, and we may 
be thankful for the piety and perseverance 
which have sounareel a beautiful monument 
through all the chances and changes of cen- 
turies. L’Abbé L. V. Dumaine in ‘ La Cathé- 
drale de Sées, Coup d’CKil sur son Histoire et 
ses Beautés,’ speaks, I think, as if the two 
spires now existing were of equal height :— 
“Deux clochers trés sveltes et trés gracieux 
achévent de donner a la facade son coup d’eil 
monumental. Primitivement, les deux fléches 
n’étaient pas complétement semblables: celle du 
nord, seule & jour, était plus élevée que celle du 
midi; disposition d’ailleurs assez ordinaire aux 
travaux de cet Age, ot l'on semble éviter par 
= la symétrie et le parallélisme des lignes.”— 


Possibly, though I hardly like to suggest such 
a thing, this irregularity at the west end of a 
church may have been intended, like the 
unfinished fagades of Spanish cathedrals, to 
avert the “evil eye.” Te is, however, quite 
reasonable to believe that, as at Rouen and 
Chartres, the clochers were often due to 
different architects, and to more than one 
century, at a stage of culture when originality 
rather than careful imitation was expected of 
an artist. Sr. Swirnr. 


Peas, PEASE, AND PEASEN (9* §. iii. 25).— 
Please let me correct the etymology of this 
word, I give the derivation from A.-S. pisa, 

l. pisan ; not a true E. word, but borrowed 

m Lat. pisum. This etymology (which has 
been copied by others) is obviously impos- 
sible. Even if the A.-S. ¢ had become 2, it 
would not have given pease, but pise. And 
it is obviously not from the O.Fr. pois ; then 
whence is it ? 

The answer is that A.F. always has ez for 
O.F. of ; whence convey for convoy. The A.F. 
word was peis or peys, riming to mod. E. raise ; 
whence WE. pese, pl. peses and pesen ; see the 
examples in my ‘Dictionary.’ This became 
pease or peas in the sixteenth century, quite 
regularly; and the rest of the story is known. 
Stall, I pd say the A.-S. pl. pisan suggested 
the pl. in -en. Wa ter W. SKEAtT. 


Is not this heading an instance of the cart 
before the horse? I do not know when the 
form peas first appears in English, but I fancy 
pease preceded it, and was originally the 
singular form, peason (not peasen) being the 
plural. Spenser has “nought worth a pease” 
(‘Shepheard’s Calendar,’ Oct.), and Lyly, in 
the ‘Epistle Dedicatory’ to ‘ Euphues and his 
England,’ “as lyke as one pease is to an other.” 
Lyte uses pease and peason indifferently, head- 


ing his chapter on them “Of Pease or Peason”; 
but he also occasionally seems to use pease in 
the singular, as in this of ciches : “The ciche- 
ling, or flat pease, hath flat and crested 
stalkes.” In the ‘Sinonoma Bartholomei 
(fourteenth century), s.v. ‘Orobus,’ I find 
“sive orobum et pisa agrestis, s. muspese.” 
Gerard, like Lyte, uses pease and peason in- 
differently, but he also has pease in the 
singular. Neither in Lyte nor in Gerard can 
I find either pea or peas. C. C. B. 


Am I not right in supposing that a distine- 
tion—-probably of recent origin—is now made 
between the single seeds (peas) and the crop 
or plant in the abstract (pease)? A York- 
shireman, writing about 1700, gives pease 
(Yorksh. Arch. Jour., vii. 62); the same form 
occurs in the ‘ Trial of Christopher Atkinson,’ 
1783 (p. 66); see Earle’s ‘Philology of the 
English Tongue’ (third edition, p. 356) ; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. vi. 71, 138, 262. W.C. B. 


Masor Jonun AnprRE : Cor. W1LtrAMs §. 
ii. 528; iii. 58).— Noticing in your issue of 
31 December, 1898, the query of Mr. ABBATT 
concerning the André family, I beg to say 
in reply to it that several members are 
living in this country who belong to the same 
branch of the family as the Major’s. The 
father of Major André had a younger brother 
(John Lewis), and, like him, settled in Eng- 
land. He had two sons—John Lewis, the 
elder, and James Peter. Both had famili 
but I can say nothing with respect to that o 
John Lewis, except that I believe members of 
it are living. James Peter had two sons—the 
elder also named James Peter, and William. 
The last named had no sons, but the former 
had one, James Lewis, the present writer 
who has two sons, James Edward Felix an 
Michael Wilfrid. Considering that my father 
and grandfather were the executors of the 
last surviving sister of Major André, and her 
residuary legatees, it is remarkable how few 


relics of my unfortunate relative have come 
into my possession. J. Lewis ANDRE. 
Horsham. 


I distinctly remember the André mentioned 
at the second reference. He was the billiard- 
marker at Prince’s Rackets and Tennis Club, 
Hans Place, Chelsea; and a very decent 
fellow. Many a game he marked for me in 
former days. 

I remember also his illness perfectly, and 
the trouble which some of us took in the 
attempt to persuade him to go into a hospital. 
My impression is that we succeeded, for a 
very brief time; but I am not sure. Of 


course, it is quite possible that a grand- 
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nephew of Major John André may have fallen 
into that sort of position. His knowing Major 
André’s name is in favour of the truth of his 
statement ; for it is hardly likely that any 
other billiard-marker in London had ever 
heard of that unfortunate man. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“Founpet” (9 §. ii. 507).—In the north- 
east corner of Ulster this word is used, not 
alone in the expression quoted, but also in 
every case where a person wishes in an em- 

hatic manner to signify “nothing.” I have 
oes the query, “Would that field grow 
anything?” and the reply thereto, “Not a 
founded”; but [ am inclined to think the 
idiom is really a shortened form of “con- 
founded thing.” Americans say “a blamed 
thing,” an Englishman “a confounded thing”; 
and, as Ulstermen are very prone to clipping 
words, the use of “thing” was discarded ; 
then gradually the expression was curtailed 
to “not a founded” or “not a foundet.” 

“Runnion” is a synonymous idiom, current 
hereabouts ; for instance, “The field won't 
grow a runnion of grass,” meaning “not a 
single blade.” It may interest your querist 
to know of the following idioms, common in 
this district :—“ Give him a sevendable beat- 
ing,” z.¢., a severe one. “He isa cruel kind 
man,” indicating that the person referred to 
is very kind, or, as is said here, “overly kind.” 
“T unbethought myself”; by this the speaker 
wishes it to be understood that an after- 
thought had occurred to him. “He is quite 
a young grall of a fellow,” signifying a raw 

outh. ese — be greatly multiplied ; 

ut there are two [ must mention—“ ortings,” 
used to denote offal or remnants, and “con- 
stering,” applied to describe the action of 
persons dallying along a road and engaged in 
a dispute or argument. Do these two words 
bear any relation to similar words referred to 
in the notes to the Clarendon Press edition of 
‘Julius Cesar’? R. A. SCANDRETT. 

Kilwarlin, Hillsboro’, Down. 


“Epmonpsury” Goprrey §. ii. 367, 
414; iii, 16).—The original querist, Mr. T. 
Cann Hucues, need not be severely censured 
for using this erroneous spelling. Unfortu- 
nately it has been too prevalent, and that 
among authors from whom accuracy is most 
expected. Thus the 1850 edition of Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Hand-book of London’ indexes the 
name as Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, giving 
seven references with that spelling and one 
with “Edmondsbury.” Again, in ‘Old and 
New London’ it is indexed as “Edmundbury,” 
and so spelt at four places in vol. iii. ; but in 
vol v. (p. 287) the correct spelling is given, 


and conclusively demonstrated, accompanied 
by the observation that “Macaulay, in com- 
mon with many others, calls him Edmunds- 
bury ye Is it, then, matter at which 
“to be shocked beyond the power of expres- 
sion” if even now we occasionally meet with 
the erroneous spelling? F. G. 8. will doubt- 
less admit that old impressions are not easily 
obliterated. F, ADAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Two medals commemorative of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey being mentioned at the last 
reference, it may be well to record another. 
It is of pewter, with Godfrey’s bust on ob- 
verse. The act of strangling appears to be in 
process, but the placid face suggests that the 
worthy man is tying his cravat rather than 
that the hands of others are engaged in com- 
passing his death. The inscription around is 
*Moriendo restituit rem E. Godfrey.” On 
the reverse is a double head—one of the Pope, 
the other of the devil: “Ecclesia perversa 
tenet faciem Diaboli.” I. C. Goutp. 


The dagger asked for certainly exists ; but 
though I was once informed that twenty had 
been made, I have never met other than that 
in my possession. The blade is 7} inches 
long, and 1} wide at the upper end; the 
handle, 4} inches long, of iron, bound round 
with corded silver wire, finished at each end 
with a braided plait of the same, and capped 
with an iron ball deeply cut with spirals. 
The upper inch and three-eighths of the blade 
is thickly gilt and deeply engraven : on one 
side with a skull, followed by MEMENTo | 
GODFREY | C2suUs | OcTO: 12, and on the other, 
1678: PRO | RELIGIONE | PROTES | TANTIUM, 
also surmounted by a skull, with ornaments 
on each side of it. One side of the blade is 
bevelled. The sheath is of stamped leather, 
of no interest. The dagger has been in the 
possession of our family for certainly seventy 
years ; but I do not know its previous history. 

C. Davies SHERBORN. 

540, King’s Road, 8.W. 

The inscription on the first medal forms a 
verse :— 

Godfrey walks up hill, 
After he is dead: 

Denys walks down hill, 
Carrying his head. 

Ergo, pares sumus. 


Norwood. 


F. J. Canny. 


Care Town In 1844 (9* §. ii. 489).—In the 
excellent library of the Legislative Council, 
in their handsome Corinthian-facaded build- 
ings at Pietermaritzburg, in Natal, South 

rica, is a large, very valuable, and rare old 
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volume, of about this date, dealing in ex- 
haustive detail with Cape Town and South 
Africa generally. It is embellished by a large 
number of excellent plates, all particularly 
picturesque in their drawing, and realistically 
coloured. I had the pleasure of spending a 
happy hour with the book in question when 
visiting this library at Pietermaritzburg last 
May. The courteous librarian—a Devonshire 
man, by the way. (Mr. George Hanniford), 
who particularly drew my attention to the 
work—said he was not aware of the existence 
of a duplicate copy. It is in splendid con- 
dition. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Probably the under-mentioned volume may 
answer your correspondent’s purpose :—‘ The 
Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with Excursions into the Interior, and 
Notes on the Natural History and Native 
Tribes,’ by Charles J. F. Bunbury (Murray, 

848). EverRARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Steever” (9 S§. iii. 8).—A_ parallel ex- 
pression is the (disused and probably illegal) 
‘yard ” of ale. This is a measure a yard long, 
holding, I should fancy, more than a pint 
though of course everything would depend 
on the breadth of the vessel. Measures of 
the kind recall compulsory drinking on 
admission to mock corporations and other 
convivial fellowships. The annals of the 
Lancashire corporation of Sefton show that 
the mace-head was used for this purpose. 
Some strange “measures of capacity” exist 
to-day. Who can explain the “Jeroboam” 
(three bottles) and the “Rehoboam” (six 
bottles) of champagne? They seem to be 
misnomers. “Rehoboam” was certainly the 
weaker vessel. The nearest approach to a 
“long” measure is the valincher, or valinch, 
used in sampling “from the bung.” It is 
used everywhere every day, and yet the word 
does not even appear in some English dic- 
tionaries of recent date. 

GrorcE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

[There is yet another wine measure known as a 
“tappit hen.” What is the exact capacity we 
forget ; but we have seen it on the table} 


Smr Bensamrn Wrencu, M.D. (5 S. v. 48). 
—A query asking particulars concerning his 
family connexions, &c., has remained until 
now unanswered. it seems worth while even 
thus late to state that through a son who was 
in the Exchequer, and died about 1785, he was 
grandfather of Benjamin Wrench, 1778-1843, 
a well-known scntedion at Drury Lane, the 


Haymarket, Adelphi, &c. In memory of Sir 


Benjamin a living in the gift of the Bishop of 
Norwich was offered to the father of the 
comedian. See Oxberry’s ‘Dramatic Bio- 
graphy,’ iv. 145 et seg. URBAN. 


MEMorRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE 
(9 §. ii. 149, 193).—I am sorry to see any 
correspondent of ‘N. & >. putting in a good 
word for ‘The History of the Rod,’ which you 
are certainly not unduly severe in describing 
as “an impudent fabrication.” I am ac- 
quainted with the book, and I do not hesitate 
to describe it as no less untrustworthy than 
it is indecent. The ‘Diary,’ which purports 
to be by a lady of rank, is manifestly a 
prurient invention. It is surprising to me 
that a respectable firm should publish such a 
work ; but it is intolerable that the author- 
ship should continue to be credited (falsely) 
on the title-page and in publishers’ lists to a 
clergyman. How can any decent publisher 
justihy to his conscience such a proceeding ? 

PERTINAX. 


Mr. Warsurton’s Servant (9 §. iii. 27). 
—See the ‘Introductory Epistle’ to ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel’ for a characteristic and 
humorous reference to “that unhappy Eliza- 
beth or Betty Barnes, long cook-maid to Mr. 
Warburton, the painful collector.” 

THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


John Warburton, F.R.S., F.S.A., was the 
culprit—no bishop he, but Somerset Herald ; 
born 1682, appointed 1720, died 1759, much 
disliked. A Fist of his plays is given in full 
detail, Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |xxxv. 

. 217, Sept., 1815; signed “ Fredk. Thorn- 
rill.” A. Hatt. 


Tue Oricrn or “Taw” (9 S. ii. 385).—As 
boys we used to play a game of marbles here 
known as “dob in the ring,” which consisted 
of starting from a certain point known as 
“taw,” and endeavouring to knock out with 
a big “dob” as many marbles as possible 
from a ring in which they had been placed. 
Play was resumed from the spot where the 
“dob” rested after it had been thrown, but 
under certain circumstances the player was 
ordered “back to taw.” The word “taw” in 
this sense may therefore be said to be col- 
loquial in the Midland Counties of England 
as well as in the United States. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The only game at marbles I know called 
“taw” is “chuck-taw ”—one which we called 
a “goo ter skowl gam,” because it was played 


as we went along, and got us over the ground 
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quickly. One lad “chucked” his “taw ” two 
or three yards in front, and the next chucked 
at the first taw with his taw, and so on. 
When one taw was hit, the owner followed 
on, getting two “chucks” in succession. 
When played with boulders it was called 
“chuck-bowder.” Big rocks we called 
“torrs,” the difference being that instead of 
“taw” to rhyme with “caw,” we rolled the 
“r” in tor. Thus “The High Tor” at Matlock 
Bath was “T’ Heigh Torr,” not “ Heigh Taw,” 
a fine, but clear distinction. This is not a 
contribution to the origin of “taw,” but may 
be of some use. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Puzziz Juc S. iii. 49).—I have had in 
my possession several of the puzzle jugs 
referred to by your correspondent. They are 
often to be met with in Yorkshire. The jugs 
I had were brown glazed earthenware. I 
have never seen one of so early a date as 
1705. I know that some of these jugs and 
similar puzzle teapots were made as early 
as 1815 in Chesterfield, and probably were 
manufactured there at a much earlier date. 
I have one of these teapots in my possession. 
It has no lid ; the water is poured in at the 
bottom ; when full, turn it round and the 
water will pour from the spout. Various 
other puzzle earthenware articles of early 
manufacture are to be met with—as tobacco- 
boxes, snuff-boxes, candlesticks, &e.—which 
are ingeniously contrived. I am under the 
impression that the jug your correspondent 
refers to will be of Holland manufacture. 

CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Such are kept for sale at a shop on the 
Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 
D. R. Dossetor. 


Heratpic (9 S. iii. 50).—I believe the two 
objections to be well founded, though I con- 
fess myself unable to refer to an authority. 
I should be sceptical as to the correctness of 


ermine on a banner ; and the arms proposed | be. 


to be worked on the yacht flag would be a 
new coat, if any charges from the shield were 
omitted. I can, however, imagine a case in 
which this latter consideration might ex- 
cusably be set aside. Did not the Dukes of 
Brittany substitute another device on their 
banner for the hermines pleine of their shield ? 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Ermine, without any charge, is the coat of 
Brittany, and appears, as a ay - in the 
arms of several ancient English families. 

Gerorce AnGus. 


Istanp oF IcHaBoE S. ii. 527).—In the 
report of the proceedings of the Hamburg 
Geographical Society for 1891-2 some account 
is given by a recent visitor of Ichaboe and 
the other islands that lie off the coast of the 
bay of Angra Pequena. Bare and unat- 
tractive, they are the home of countless sea- 
birds, and a few white men are in perpetual 
occupation there, engaged in moving the 

uano. Nature supplies little in the way of 
Food but fish, and the men are dependent on 
the vessels that carry the guano for most of 
the necessaries of existence. It would be hard 
to imagine a more unenviable life. The one 
diversion seems to occur in the breeding 
season of the seals, when hundreds of these 
creatures are knocked over with cudgels, and 
killed for the sake of their skins. 

T. P. ARMsTRONG. 

Putney. 


Miss Coxtrer §. ii. 528)—Miss Jane 
(? Margaret) Collier assisted Miss Sarah 
Fielding to write ‘The Cry,’ a new dramatic 
fable, London, 1750. She wrote ‘An Essa 
on the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting, with 
Proper Rules for the Exercise of that Pleasant 
Art,’ &c., London, 1753 ; second edition, 1804, 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical, 
By Henry Sweet, LL.D. Part Il. (Oxford, 
Press.) 

Ir is only now, afteran interval of six years—due to 

other and perhaps more important avocations in 

the cause of Anglo-Saxon—that Dr. Sweet’s ela- 
borate grammar finds its completion. The former 
part, published in 1892, embraced the phonolog 
and accidence; this second part deals solely wit 
the syntax. The points that at once strike us are 
the prominence he assigns to the spoken or collo- 
quiet English, as distinct from the literary or 
bookish speech, which, after all, is but a small part 
of the tongue, and the attention he gives to the 
subject of the order and stress of words in their 
aring on syntax. 

If Dr. Sweet has a fault, it is perhaps a tendency 
to an over-subtle analysis and excess of differen- 


tiation, as in his remarks on the use of the pluper- 
fect. He has a predilection, too, for a nomen- 
| clature of his own, resulting in such uncouth (if 
| convenient) nonce-words as “‘tag-order,” end- 
verb,” and “‘front-adverb.” In some of his pro- 
nouncements on colloquial proprieties we venture 
to hold a different opinion from the author. We 
cannot, for instance, see that “to keep fowl” and 
“written in blank verse” are less correct locutions 
| than “fowls” and “‘ verses” respectively. Nor do 
|we think that “bid him come in,” and “ well- 
spoken ” in the sense of plausible, are to be ranked 
as obsolete phrases, though Dr. Sweet says they 


are. It seems a pity, moreover, to set aside the 


| | | 
| 
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generally accepted Aryan in favour of “ Arian,” a 
word already pre-engaged for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. 


The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico 
Comparetti. Translated by Isabella M. Ander- 
ton. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus work a critical account of the popular 

songs of Finland in the hands of English readers. 

The volume ought to be favourably received by all 

folk-lorists, for, in the first place, it explains the 

origin and development of the brief lyrics from 
which Lénnrot pieced together the composition 
known as the ‘ Kalevala.’ Secondly it sets forth 
the practical impossibility of any great epic ever 
being formed out of a mosaic of folk rimes, even 
when the rimes all run in the same metre and 
have a certain uncultivated poetry of their own. 
The ‘ Kalevala’ is so deftly fashioned that no critic 
ignorant of the songs from which it was made can 
separate it into its component parts by inductive 
analysis ; yet, skilfully as the work has been done, 
the result is futile. The whole is, after all, no 
heroic narrative ; it is merely a mechanical collection 
of episodes lacking coherent connexion with each 
other. The true epic may be founded on popular 
tradition, but it is nevertheless the offspring of one 
brain. Whatever modifications it may subsequently 
undergo at the hands of foster-parents, its life, its 
corporate unity, was bestowed on it by the gestation 
of one mind. In songs of the people such unity 

is necessarily lacking. Its want is detected im- 

mediately we ask ourselves what is the subject 

of the ‘ Kalevala.’ “If we put such a question 
with regard to the ‘Iliad,’ the ‘Odyssey,’ the 

*Niebelungen,’ the ‘Chanson de Roland,’” urges 

Prof. Comparetti, ‘‘ we have an immediate, positive, 

single answer ready. For the ‘Kalevala’ the 

answer is not so easy, and it is given differently by 
various authors...... A long poem created by the 
people does not exist, cannot exist; epic popular 
songs, such as could be put together into a true 
poem, have never been seen, and are not likely to be 
seen, among any people. Every long poem, without 
exception, anonymous or not, is the work of an 
individual, is a work of art. The art may be lofty, 
noble, and perfect, like that of the Homeric poems ; 
it may be pedestrian and lowly, like that of the 

ms of the Middle Ages; but art it always is.” 

Bn the contrary, such a poem as Lénnrot manufac- 
tured is a shapeless medley. It has no framework 
or skeleton to support it. Although formed of 
verses which have not infrequently a wild-wood 
suggestiveness of their own, it is a failure. A troop 
of the ablest dwarfs in the world could never be 
drilled into wielding the sword of a giant, and the 
finest folk-songs ever imagined will never have the 
force and unity of an epic. 


The Pre- and. Proto- Historic Finns. By the Hon. 
John Abercromby. 2 vols. (Nutt.) 
Mr. ABERCROMBY’s work ought to have a place on 
the same shelf with Prof. Comparetti’s book, giving 
as it does a careful description of the gradual 
social evolution of the Finno-Ugrian races, with 
translations of the magic-songs of the Western 
Finns. The dog seems to have been the first animal 
domesticated by these Northern nations, who 
would apparently have remained in the condition 
of poverty-stricken savages had not traders from 
lands of less rigorous climate than their own sup- 
plied them with the means of self-improvement in 


exchange for the furs to be "my by trapping 


and =, Considering what the general con- 
dition of Europe must have been some three 
thousand years ago, it is astonishing how readily 
the nations within its borders have adapted them- 
selves to change of circumstances. The capacity of 
the average man has been educated by the pressure 
of “‘ things as they are” in a manner which borders 
on the marvellous. From the physiological point 
of view, how few generations tink the peoples of 
to-day with a set of ancestors whose knowledge and 
whose ideals appear almost childlike! These an- 
cestors had, however, great —- for taking 
———_ by the forelock. They made the most 
ot every occasion to seize on new means and new 
methods; and if the more cautious and conservative 
among them argued that it was safer to follow the 
trusty old ways hallowed by past experience, there 
were always bolder spirits ready to welcome inno- 
vation. The second volume of Mr. Abercromby’s 
book is filled with ~ versions of charms, magic- 
songs, spells of healing, prayers, and chants de- 
scribing the origins of animals, plants, diseases, 
and so on. Though obscured by its foreign dress, 
the po sensitiveness which occasionally manifests 
itself in the original is to be detected. The Finns, 
like some other races which have fared badly in the 
struggle for national pre-eminence, have retained a 
susceptibility which shows but rarely in the verse 
of nations given over to material prosperity. Reason 
with them has not oe attempted to overmaster 
feeling. They sing their impressions of wind and 
woodland, water and waste, because the thoughts 
and the words come to them, and with no other 
motive. Hence the charm which clings to their 
unstudied lays. 


Peveril of the Peak. By Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

*PEVERIL OF THE PEAK,’ now added to the reissue 
of the “ Border” edition of the Waverley novels, 
is the thickest volume of the series, and includes 
fifteen illustrations. It stands in little need of the 
apologies with which it has been the fashion to 
usher in a fresh edition. We first read it as a boy 
in the 1847 and 1849 reissues of the first collected 
edition, with the author’s notes, and it was then, as 
it now is, one of our favourites. How many times 
we had reread it before the present perusal, which 
must needs be the last, we are afraid to say, but 
we never found it too long. Now even, though we 
admit having skipped here and there a page, we 
sighed when we came to the last, and could have 
been content to have had more. Quite ready are 
we to take Fenella as in the main a failure; her 
mysterious appearances do not very greatly interest 
us, nor do we care much for her until she gives 
herself away, and screams on hearing that her 
father has slain Julian Peveril. We will not admit, 
however, that Julian Peveril is one of Scott’s worst 
heroes, He is, on the contrary, one of the best, 
worth a score Tressilians, Lovels, Nigels, Waver- 
leys, or Mortons. Scott himself is, through his 
heroes, a little too worthy and law-abiding, and he 
makes his young men too wise and too sweetly 
reasonable. But Julian is none of these. He is 
a man of action. Alice Bridgenorth is, moreover. 
a great favourite, and she is not too “bright an 

good,” considering her Puritan extraction. Sir 
Geoffrey has a good many all-but doubles, but he 
has a character of his own ; and if we did not cotton 
to him, Lady Peveril would reconcile him to es 
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For once we find ourselves at issue with Mr. Lang. 
*Peveril of the Peak’ overflows with romance. It 
casts, moreover, a bright light upon Scott’s method 
of workmanship; and if we could spare space to deal 
at length with a reissue of a well-known work, we 
could find much to say concerning it. 


The Romano-British City of Silchester. By Fre- 
derick Davis, F.8.A. (Andrews & Co.) 
Tue Silchester excavations are described year by 
year in the volumes of the Archaologia, but that 
work is costly and in the hands of but few people 
except Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. It is 
true that now and then m ines and newspapers 
tell their readers what is taking place in that inter- 
esting spot, but such have a 
habit of getting lost, or becoming forgotten ; we are 
therefore very grateful to Mr. Davis for preparing 
an account of the recent excavations which is at 
once lucid, compact, and accurate. His work is 
short—perhaps too short—but its author is learned 
in things Roman as well as in many other directions, 
so that his statements and suggestions may almost 
always be received with confidence. We have 
found nothing whatever in his book that we are 
inclined to call in question, except the statement 
that, so far as England is concerned, “‘ not a single 
Roman place-name has survived.” This is surely 
ing much too far. The subject is so involved and 
intricate that it cannot be discussed here; but we 
may remark that our knowledge of the origin of the 
names of places is only just emerging from the pre- 
scientific stage, if, indeed, it has as yet attained to 
that great deliverance, and that it is rash to make 
up our minds confidently at present one way or the 
other, though, of course, every competent investi- 
gator will admit that the surviving names of this 
class, if there be any in England, are far less 
numerous than in many other parts of what was 
once the Roman world. 

One of the most important parts of Mr. Davis's 
book is his account of the way in which earthworms 
have helped to preserve the remains of ancient 
buildings. We need not mention that much of what he 
says has been derived from the researches of Charles 
Darwin—this he has been careful to point out—but 
he has also made independent investigations of his 
own, which are not only interesting as explaining 
the present state of Silchester, but are of inde- 
pendent value as illustrating the habits of the 
curious annelid creatures of which they treat. 

Mr. Davis gives a good account of the remains of 
a building Gecovered in 1892, which is usuall 
regarded as a Romano-Christian church. That suc 
it is he entertains no doubt, and thinks it not 
improbable that the excavations yet to be under- 
taken may disclose the foundations of other build- 
ings of the same character. 


Autumnal Leaves. By Francis George Heath. 
Fourth Edition. (Imperial Press.) 
On its first appearance Mr. Heath’s delightful 
volume, in which he drew attention to the beauty 
of autumnal leaves, won a warm and well-merited 
reception. He has now been induced to include 
it in the attractive series of works issued in most 
tempting guise by the Imperial Press, and, with 
the aid of skilled artists, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing at half the price a volume that vies in ex- 
cellence with the previous issue. Quite beautiful 
are the reproductions in colours of the various 
leaves, and the vignettes of the New Forest and 


the illustrations generally have also much grace. 
The volume, moreover, is well and pleasingly 
written, and will commend itself warmly to the 
lover of nature. We know few books likely to 
contribute more largely to the delight of the 
cultivated lover of nature, or better calculated to 
spread a taste for natural beauty among those as 
et unversed in her mysteries. The volume should 

in an easily accessible spot in the library of 
every country house. 


The Whartons of Wharton Hall. By Edward Ross 

Wharton. (Oxford, University Press.) 
Tue publication of this little work, left in MS. by 
its author, has been a labour of love and piety on 
the part of his widow. The volume contains a 
memoir of Wharton reprinted from the Academy, 
a bibliography of his writings, chiefly philological, 
and an account of his famous ancestors, “‘a distin- 
guished, albeit a turbulent race.” A portrait which 
is a speaking likeness, and other illustrations by 
Mrs. Wharton, add to the value of a work interest- 
ing in many respects and entitled to a place in 
genealogical libraries. 


Whitaker's Titled Persons. (Whitaker & Sons.) 
THE second issue of this useful handbook is a great 
advance upon its predecessors, having undergone 
complete revision and been greatly enlarged. It 
has many features of special interest, and is an 
almost indispensable supplement to Whitaker's 
quite indispensable ‘ Almanack.’ 


Mr. Georce Rickwarp has reprinted from 
vol. vii. of the Archeological Society's Transactions 
an important article on ‘Colchester in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries.’ The interest of this 
extends beyond local antiquaries, and the contents, 
with some additions, might well appear in a shape 
even more permanent. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Recent’s Park.—Your note has been forwarded 
to PEDIGREE. 

Corricenpa.—P. 70, col. 2, 1. 4, for “imperial” 
read Greek.—P. 71, col. 1, 1. 38, for “‘ encrease” read 
increase ; 1. 47, for “‘ censors” read consors, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


A GAME OF PATIENCE, 


Chapters XI, to XX. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


AFTER an INTERVAL. SHADOW and SUBSTANCE. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. The AWAKENING of AUNT LUCINDA. 

A ROMANCE of TWO BATH-CHAIRS. The JEWEL of ASIA, 

DIMWODE’S LONG VOYAGE. The MISFORTUNE of GERALD BURNETT. 

HOW they LAID the GHOST at the LODGE, The TANGLED WEB. 

IMPERIA. ’TWIXT SCYLLA and CHARYBDIS, 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

APOLLO EMBROIDERY. SOME ROYAL CHRISTMASES. 

CONCERNING SERMONS. The ANTIQUITY of SMOKING. 

FASHIONS. The CASE of ADMIRAL BYNG. 

FASHIONS in FICTION. The DISEASE of the FIDGETS. 

HORSES of the ANCIENTS. The EVOLUTION of MASCULINE GARMENTS, 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Whooping-cough. 

MORE ISLAND SOLITARIES. The MERRY MISTLETOE, 

NEW SONGS and MUSIC, The NATIVE at HOME. 

OUR BRITISH BLEND. The POETRY of MOTION, 

OUR MODERN COUNTRY DOCTOR. The TABLE: Christmas Preparations. 

PARTY and POLITICAL COLOURS. The WAITS. 

REGIMENTS and their MOTTOES. WHAT is NEW UNDER the SUN? 

SEA FANCIES and SUPERSTITIONS, WIT in the PULPIT. 

SLEEP. POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- 

SOME DECEITS—QUAINT and OTHERWISE. ENCE, &e. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstauls, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON MUSIC, THE DRAMA, ETC. 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W 6  & Os, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
Pubitehed Offered 
at 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By HUGUES LE ROUX and JULES a. Sanaa 
from the French by A. P. MORTO With 233 Illustrations. Royal ewe 
BAKER (H. B.).—OUR OLD ACTORS. With a Portrait of Peg Woffington ... 
BALFE (M. W.), HIS LIFE and WORK. By WILLIAM A. BARRETT. Without Plates 
BRATTY-KINGSTON (W.).—MUSIC and MANNERS, Personal Remini and Sketches of Ch 
BERANGER, The SONGS of. Done into English Verse by W. YOUNG.. os 
BERLIOZ (HECTOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. From 1803 to 1865, qomprising bis Travels in Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, and England, Translated by K. and R. HOLMES. 2 vols. 
phical Sketch. By Dr. H. DETTERS. Tennalated, with Adaitions, 


BRAHMS (JOHANNES): a 
by ROSA NEWMARSH th a Preface by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND 


DRAMATIC YBAR-BOOK for the YEAR ending DECEMBER 31, 1891, The: an \ Aoeuel Chronicle 
of the Drama in Great Britain, France, U.S. of America, and Australia, and —— arene ad = 


United Kingdom. Illustrated with beautiful Portraits of Living Actors. 4to. 
BDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND).—FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS :— _... 
The Beggar's Opera. Barber of Seville. The Messiah. Der Freyschiitz. 
Marriage of Figaro. Robert le Diable. Don Giovanni. Tannbiiuser, &c. 
BMINENT ACTORS. Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER :— 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACRKEADY. By the EDITOR. Crown 8vo. 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By B. A. PARRY. Crown 8vo. ome 
FITZGERALD (P.).—A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vole, ‘Deny. ove... an 
The ART of the STAGE, as set out in Lamb's Dramatic Essays. With a Commentary 
The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. Steel Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 
GOETHE'S TRAGEDY of FAUSTUS. Translated in the Rbyme and by H. MUTH. 
Handsomely bound in cloth 
GOUNOD (C.), LIFE and WORKS. By M. A. DE BOVET. Portrait and Facsimile. 
HAWKINS (H.).—ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. With Portraits. 4 vols. ... 
JEFFERSON (JOSEPH), The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. With 76 aon iustrations ot the most 
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